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SENSATION AND THE OUTER WORLD.* 
BY ALFRED BINET. 

ALTHOUGH the subject that I propose to discuss 
may be regarded as belonging to the province of meta- 
physics, I do not conceive that this circumstance isa 
sufficient reason for not entering upon it. | am aware 
that many eminent psychologists, at the present day, 
profess a profound aversion for metaphysics. I do not 
share their aversion. In the first place, | deem it 
highly impropér to limit arbitrarily the field of re- 
search, under the pretext of excluding metaphysics. 
Investigators ought not to erect posts in the domain 
of science, bearing notices of “no trespassing here.” 
People have never gone so far as to say to physicists, 
to chemists, or to physiologists: That subject is for- 
bidden you, do not touch upon that problem! Why 
then do they limit the freedom of the psychologist? 

Moreover, it is not enough to set boundaries, it 
is necessary, at least, that the boundaries be fixed, so 


as not to give rise to disputes and litigation. Now who, © 


I ask, can say definitely where metaphysics begins 
and positive science ends? As M. Charcot has re- 
cently remarked, with great aptness, we all of us 
perhaps, both observers and physicians, are metaphy- 
sicians without knowing it. 

We are pleased to have seen these liberal ideas 
endorsed by the Paris Society of Physiological Psy- 
chology. Some four years ago we attended the 
organizing session of that society, of which we were a 
_ charter-member, and although the proceedings were 
not public, we believe we commit no indiscretion in 
telling what took place there. One of our most distin- 
guished members maintained the proposition that we 
ought to add to the article of our constitution prohib- 
iting in the usual manner discussions upon political 
and religious topics, a special clause prescribing with 
equal severity, discussions of metaphysical questions. 
This motion, it would seem, should have been favor- 
ably received by the Society, since at the first session, 
it was composed of none but physiologists and physi- 
cians. It is known that physicians, generally, have no 
weakness for metaphysics. Nevertheless, the Society 
protested unanimously, we may Say, against the meas- 
ure of exclusion proposed, and Metaphysics was not 


* Part of an unpublished essay upon “ External Perception, '’ rewarded by 
the Académie des Sciences morales et politiques. 


proscribed. The adherents of liberalism in philosophy, 
upon this decision being given, applauded with both 
hands. 

Having prefaced these remarks, I propose, without 
allowing myself to be diverted from my purpose by 
any mistrust of metaphysical speculation, to examine 
an extremely interesting question regarding the rela- 
tions between sensation and its natural, normal ex- 
citant, the external object. This subject, it seems to 
me, has not been thoroughly elucidated, and though | 
make no pretension whatever to settle the question in 
a definitive manner, I believe that a few instructive 
considerations can be presented upon different points. 


First, to attain clearness, let us define several of 
the terms that we shall have to employ; and to that 
end we may numerate in brief the various phenemena 
that we prgpose to study. Suppose that, my eyes 
being closed, I lay my hand upon my table, and that I 
feel a pin rolling about beneath my finger; I experi- 
ence a sensation of a tactile kind, which excites in me 
a series of inferences, conscious, sub-conscious, and 
unconscious, and the whole occurrence is comprised 
in the following judgment: I touch a pin. In this way, 
through external perception, we possess knowledge of 
objects by the sensations they produce in us 

Sensation is generally described as if it were pro- 
duced diréctly by the contact of the external object 
with our organ of sense. But, manifestly, this is 
erroneous. When an object excites in us a sensation, 
it accomplishes this through the intermediary agency of 
our nervous system. The pin rolling about beneath 
our fingers first irritates the corpuscles of touch that 
lie disposed beneath the skin for the reception of tac- 
tile excitations. Thence the excitation travels through 
the nervous fibers, called the sensitive nerves, that lead 
to the spinal marrow; having reached the marrow, the 
excitation ascends by following the posterior ramifica- 
tions of that organ; it traverses the bulb, follows the 
cerebral peduncles, penetrates into the corona radiata 
of Reil, and finally gets into the gray cortical matter 
of the convolutions of the brain, which is probably its 
final place of reception. At that instant the conscious 
sensation is produced. In order to be exhibited, it is 
necessary that the peripheral excitation traverse all 
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these successive stages, which even now we know so 
imperfectly. If the path followed by the excitation is 
interrupted at some point, if the nerve, for example, is 
severed, if the spinal marrow is interrupted by trans- 
verse myelitis; if, in fine, for any cause whatsoever the 
excitation does not get as far as the brain, there is no 
sensation, no perception. 

It follows from these extremely simple facts (which, 
notwithstanding their simplicity, I have deemed it 
profitable to recapitulate), that there occurs between 
the external object—the pin for instance—and our tac- 
tile sensation, an intermediate phenomenon; that phe- 
- nomenon is the excitation of thenerves. We are in com- 
plete ignorance as to what that excitation is, but we 
' are certain of its existence. Accordingly, that which has 
produced our sensation of a pin, is not directly the 
_ pin; it is the nervous modification which that object 
has produced, in acting upon our sense of touch; our 
sensation succeeds this nervous modification, it ex- 
presses to a certain extent its character, and in all in- 
_ stances the perception of an external object is re- 
duced to the perception of the alterations which that 
object provokes in our nervous fibers and nervous 
centers. 

If things take this course, we see at once what the 
result is. Nothing resembles less the external object 
than the excitation it propagates in our nervous sub- 
stance. What resemblance is there, for example, be- 
tween the head of a pin that lies beneath my finger, and 
the physico-chemical phenomenon that traverses the 
sensitive fibers of my hand and, passing through the 
spinal marrow, reaches my brain, where it gives rise 
to the conscious perception of a pin. Plainly, here 
are phenomena entirely dissimilar. It follows, there- 
fore, that if there is a fact, at the present day, firmly 
established, it is that the sensations we experience upon 
contact with external objects are in no particular the 
copy of those objects. There is nothing outside of my 
eye that is like color and light, nothing outside of my 
organ of hearing that is like noise or sound, nothing 
outside of my sense of touch that is like hardness or 
softness or resistance, nothing outside of my sense of 
smell that is like a perfume, nothing apart from my 
sense of taste that is like a flavor. : 

Is a direct proof of this asked? A very simple 
illustration will serve. Take an electrical excitation. 
Bring it to bear upon any one of the senses. We will 
see that this excitation, which in itself is always the 
same, will produce entirely different effects in each 
separate organ of sense. To the eye it will be a flash 
of light; to the hearing, a crackling sound; to the 
touch, a light shock; to the taste, a metallic flavor; etc. 
These are facts now admitted by all physiologists and 
philosophers. They may be summarized in the re- 
mark of ‘Helmholtz, that sensations bear no resem- 
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blance to their objects and are simply signs committed 
to the interpretation of the mind. 

It-would be incorrect, however, to imagine that all 
scientists have renounced the idea of similarity be- 
tween what the consciousness perceives and what 
exists outside of our organs of sense—between the 
sensation and the object. In theory, this erroneous 
notion is rejected; but in point of fact we encounter 
it everywhere; only it has become more subtile and 
more refined than formerly, and I believe that it would 
be interesting to show how this exploded* doctrine, 
this naive and crude realism, that no longer ventures 
to show its face, has crept into many fundamental 
theories of physics, physiology, and psychology, and 
wholly invalidated them. But a thorough study of 
this question would require several articles; we must 
limit our discussion upon this occasion, and we shall 
accordingly content ourselves with examining the in- 
fluence of the fallacious ideas just noticed, upon the 
physical theory of the external world. 


A GREAT many contemporary physicists and philos- 
ophers, Wundt, Heckel, Huxley, Dubois-Reymond, 
have maintained the theory that the ultimate, absolute, 
definitive explanation of natural phenomena is a me- 
chanical explanation, and consists in reducing these 
various phenomena to the fundamental concepts of 
motion and mass. Such, in the opinion of these au- 
thors, would be the ultimate bound of a scientific ex- 
planation; the scientist will have accomplished his 
task when he has succeeded in showing that every 
physical event is mechanical and consists in a transfer 
of motion between different masses. 

Different authors—few it is true—have arisen against 
this doctrine, and have combatted it by various ‘argu- 
ments. Mr. Spencer, for instance, has endeavored to 
show that we are implicated in an alternative of ab- 
surdities, the moment we suppose that the effect that 
manifests itself to us as motion, is in itself that which 
we conceive as motion.* 

More recently, Mr. Stallo has observed, that all the 
properties of matter imply a relation between two 
things; they exist only in relation with and in de- 
pendence upon a second object which receives the 
action. And so, we cannot speak of the properties of 
light, for instance, as belonging absolutely to it; apart 
from like considerations applying to all the other ob- 
jects supposed to be representable in the sensations 
of the human eye. Therefore, it follows, the knowledge 
we possess of nature, resting upon observed relations, 
cannot pretend to an absolute character. 

These several objections appear to us quite cor- 
rect; but there is one which the authors mentioned 


* First Principles, § 17. 
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have forgotten, and which, in itself, is sufficient to de- 
stroy the definitive character that it has been desired 
to ascribe to the mechanical theory of phenomena. 
This objection is expressed by saying, that the me- 
chanical theory has failed to recognize the purely sub- 
jective nature of our sensations, and has sought to give 
them an objective stamp, thus committing a lamenta- 
ble error which, as formerly remarked, may be pro- 
nounced a naive realism. It is indeed with profound 
astonishment that we find so many physicists still ad- 
hering to that crude realism which, since the time 
of Berkeley, is no longer discussed. : 

Examine, for instance, the hypothesis of ether vi- 
brations, by which modern physicists explain phenom- 
ena of light. Physicists believe that these vibrations 
actually exist outside of our sensory organs and take 
place in an elastic medium called the ether, with an 
amplitude, direction, and velocity determined by com- 
putation. They come to explain, in this way, how 
light added to light, in certain cases, can produce 
darkness. The phenomenon is to be attributed to an 
interference, that is to say to a state where the ether 
molecules, acted upon simultaneously by equal forces 
and from contrary directions, are held in equili- 
brium. 

The fallacy of this explanation is immediately seen. 
It consists in transporting into the external world, into 
what Kant calls the world of noumena, mechanical 
phenomena that we see realized in our observations 
and which accordingly consist of phenomena of sensa- 
tion. What, pray, is a vibration? How do we per- 
ceive a vibration? We have, here, a simple sensation, 
either visual, tactile, or muscular; the sight of a vibra- 
tion, for example of a pendulum vibration, is just as 
much subjective as the sight of a color or the taste 
of a dish; the vibration in the form it appears to us, 
being a pure sensation, cannot reproduce exactly that 
which takes place in the external object; it is not the 

copy of the external object. 
Accordingly, the mechanical theory of light, if it 
be not regarded as purely. symbolical, and is taken in 
its literal significance, attsibutes as the cause of our 
sensations of light, phenomena that are known to us 
only through other sensations of light:—a theory that 
explains sensations by other sensations. 

To avoid this fallacious reasoning in a circle, it 
suffices to take the mechanical theory of light for just 
what it is. It is not an explanation of the laws of 
light; it is not a representation of the external phe- 
nomena, necessarily unknown, that produce our sen- 
sations; it is a simple translation of a certain number 
of sensations into other sensations that seem to us 
more precise. But we shall recur directly to this point. 
For the present, let us proceed with our work of 
criticism. 
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SIMILAR considerations may be presented respéct- 
ing the physical theory of sound. We see by direct ob- 
servation in this instance, and not by mere hypotheses, 
that sound is produced by a vibratory motion of the 
air, or of any medium through which it is propagated. 
Scientists, accordingly, have not failed to attempt an 
explanation of our auditory sensations by air vibra- 
tions communicated to our auditory apparatus. 

This erroneous explanation has been given by a 
great many authors. To illustrate, I shall cite the fol- 
lowing passage taken from a work of Blaserna upon 
Sound and Music. “Observe,” says that physicist, 
“that vibrations are something objective; they exist in 
the sounding body, exterior to man. Sound, on the 
contrary, is produced in our ear; it is a subjective phe- © 
nomenon. It is permissible to conclude, accordingly, 
that the vibrations are the cause and the sound the 
effect produced upon our hearing, or, in other words, 
that sound is the result of certain vibrations of bodies.” 

The reader will have no difficulty in remarking the 
error committed in this citation. The vibration of the 
sounding body, being known to us by sensations, has 
no more objective value than the auditory sensations. 
Sound can no more be explained by vibration than vi- 
bration by sound. All that can be said is, that what 
for the eye, the touch, and the muscular sense is a vi- 
bratory motion, is for the eara sound. It may be 
added that physics simply establishes constant rela- 
tions between certain qualities of sound: such as pitch, 
intensity, and timbre, and the amplitude, number, and 
form of the motions. But to go beyond that, is im- 
possible; while it is chimerical in the extreme to re- 
gard the vibration of the sounding body as the cause 
of the sound. That cause we cannot know, because 
we cannot pass beyond the boundary of sensation. It 
is possible, that when we perceive a sound, a peculiar 
phenomenon occurs externally to us, which, when ex- 
citing the retina, produces the appearance of a vibra- 
tory movement, and when exciting the organ of hearing, 
produces the impression of sound; but whatever it be, 
it must be added that this external and inaccessible 
phenomenon is in its nature distinct from the two 
effects it produces in us. 

To sum up, and not further to extend the discus- 
sion, I believe that physicists are wrong in seeking to 
explain natural phenomena by phenomena of motion, 
by a system of forces, or by properties of atoms; for 
the ideas that we can form of motion, force, and atoms, 
are constructed by the instrumentality of purely sub- 
jective sensations and give us no light whatever as 
to the nature of the external world. 

IV. 

Berore concluding this study, I must say a few 

words relative to a highly interesting question that 
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arises. It is incontestable that observers find an in- 
calculable advantage in substituting, in their investi- 
gation of phenomena, the analysis of one of their sen- 
sations for the analysis of another. Acoustics, for ex- 
ample, would have yet made little progress, if it had 
been strictly limited to the investigation of sound sen- 
sations. That it has attained its present state of ad- 
vancement is due to its having systematically studied 
sound under the aspect of motion, instead.of having 
considered it under its acoustical aspect. The physi- 
cist has substituted his eye for his ear; and the study 
of vibratory motions, which entirely escape the ear 
and which the eye is able to grasp, has served as the 
foundation of acoustical science. 

Furthermore, this is not the only instance where 
we remark that great advantage may be derived from 
substituting one sense for another. Generally, in 
scientific research, the eye alone officiates, and great 
numbers of instruments are designed to translate a 
mechanical, acoustical, or thermal phenomenon, into 
a phenomenon of sight; such, for example, is the ther- 
mometer, which enables the eye to measure tempera- 
ture with much greater delicacy ‘than could be done 
by the sense of touch. 

There are certain circumstances, even, in which a 
visual sensation is replaced by a visual sensation of 
another kind. The graphic method is an instance of 
this. A muscular contraction may be studied in two 
- different ways. First, by contenting one’s self with sim- 
ply observing the movement of the member, the pro- 
-tuberance of the muscle beneath the skin; and sec- 
ondly, by employing the graphical method, which in- 
scribes the phenomenon, upon paper, in the shape of 
a curve. In both cases, the observer is informed of 
the phenomenon by a visual impression. But if the 
observer rests satisfied with merely viewing the active 
member, he sees little; he establishes, in the most fa- 
vorable cases, simply the protuberance that the con- 
tracted muscle produces in the contour of the mem- 
ber. Onthe other hand, when he has before his eyes 
the curve of contraction, he has the measure of the 
phenomenon; he sees the height of contraction, its pe- 
riod, the shape of the line of ascent and descent, and 
a number of other details. 

Similarly,in the study of anacoustical phenomenon, 
if the physicist prefers the visual sense to the auditory 
sense, it is because the visual senses furnishes him 
with more precise results than the sense of hearing. 
Through the eye, a person grasps a motion; having» 
registered that motion, a person sees its form, its ex- 
tent, its velocity. These are exact data, capable of 
being measured and susceptible of introduction into 
computation. The sensation of sound, on the other 
hand, is a state of consciousness difficult to measure; 
this is why it is neglected. 
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‘The supremacy ordinarily accorded the visual 
sense over the other senses seems to be due not so 
much to the peculiar nature of visual sensation as to 
the presence of an exceedingly important element here 
involved. That element is extension. The testimony 
of the sight is employed to measure phenomena made 
known by other sensations because the intervention 
of sight reduces the operation to a measurement of an 
extended object, that is to say, virtually to a question 
of mathematics. 

All human sciences hitherto developed, are visual, 
tactile, or muscular sciences; wherein all the phenom- 
ena of nature are brought within the notion of exten- 
sion. A purely auricular science, founded wholly upon 
sensations of sound, has never yet been constructed; 
although auricular #sthetics is at the present time 
highly developed and exceedingly rich in point of com- 


plexity. 


Still, it is not impossible to conceive of a science 
purely auricular; and in order not to remain in the 
dark upon the question, I shall confine myself to cit- 
ing a very simple example, which will show that the 
ear can do the rule of three. If some one, for instance, 
were to propose the following problem to me: I have 
bought three dozen eggs for three dollars and twenty- 
five cents what is the price of an egg,—I believe that 
I would be able to solve that little problem without 
employing figures, pencils, and paper, but simply by 
recourse to my sense of.hearing. 

A rule of three can be put in the form of an equa 
tion, thus: 

a 


b x 
and we know by means of what algebraical operations 
we can determine the value of x, when the values of 
a, 6,and ¢ are given. This method belongs to what 
may be designated visual science. But it is possible, 
we maintain, to proceed differently, by resorting simply 
to the science of hearing. 

Let us take a seat before an open piano. If we 
striké two notes successively that stand in the relation 
of ato 4 with respect to the number of vibrations, and 
if thereupon we strike a third note that stands to the 
first in the relation of a to ¢, our ear will naturally . 
find the fourth note which will be to ¢ as 4 is to a. 
Thus, when one has sounded successively the do and 
mi and then the do of the following octave, the ear will 
spontaneously indicate the mi of the second octave. 

Any one who has a tolerably exact ear, can make 
the experiment and solve the problem. Three notes 
being given, a person by allowing himself to be 
guided by the quality of the sound, is able to find a 
fourth note which stands to the third in the same re- 
lation as the second to the first. Persons having a 
very exact ear and able to distinguish a fifty-fourth of 
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a semitone, will solve the problem with perfect exacti- 
tude. On the other hand, those whose musical sense 
is not so highly developed, will commit slight errors. 

I insist upon the principle of the operation and not 
upon its applications, which are of slight importance 
tome. Ido not desire to investigate the degree of 
complexity that it is possible to attain in this direction. 
I do not know whether it would be possible to convert 
the piano into a machine for computation. I have 
simply wished to show that by allowing ourselves to 
be guided by the quality of sound sensation, we are 
able to solve numerical problems. 

_It is, 1 hold, the mere quality of the sensation that 
serves us in such experiments; the mind in no wise 
fixes upon the number of the vibrations, which, fur- 
thermore, the ear is incapable of perceiving; it is the 
pitch of the note that is utilized in solving the rule of 
three. 

These considerations, despite their insufficiency, 
show us that the sciences actually existing, sciences 
founded altogether upon extension, cannot furnish us 
the measure of the possible sciences nor even of the 
sciences of the future. We do not know what fu- 
turity has in store for us. Butit is probable that it 
will transform our sciences and our conception of the 
world, as it will transform our organs. 

Paris, February, 1889. 


FORM AS REALITY. 

M. Atrrep Binet presents in his essay “ Sen- 
sation and the Outer World” the idealistic view of 
the subject. Mr. E. C. Hegeler in his article, “ The 
Soul,” (published in No. 15 of THe Oren Court,) 
places himself on the standpoint of Realism. He ex- 
plains the problem by a transfer of motion in a special 
form. We here reproduce the following paragraphs:* 

“ Feelings are of different intensity, as one pain is 
stronger than another. Single feelings may be of 
longer or shorter duration, and between them there 
may be definite intervals of time. Feelings also differ 
among themselves as various tastes or odors, or as 
those accompanying different musical notes. 

“T imagine to have two phonographs, and a speech 
recorded on the tin-foil of the one; in the other the 
tin-foil is blank. The geometrical line imagined as 
resulting from a longitudinal section of the scratch in 
the tin-foil is the analogue to the speech. Both pho- 
nographs are turned at the same time. The scratch 
in the tin-foil of the first speaks ; a similar line is made 
in the tin-foil of the second. Both now have the same 
geometrical line. What has taken place between 
them during the operation? Energy, coming form- 


less, or rather uniform, from my arm-muscles in 


* See Tue Oren Court, pp. 393, 394. 
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turning the phonograph, passed through the air 
in vibrations corresponding to the geometrical line in . 
the tin-foil of the first phonograph and was received 
by the second, producing the same geometrical line 
in its tin-foil. Is not that what we call form in the 
undulating geometrical line intimately associated with 
energy in these vibrations ? 

“In this way I speak of the feelings I have on hear- 
ing a melody, as corresponding to the geometrical 
form of the line in the tin-foil of a phonograph that 
records it.”’ 


HONEST AND DISHONEST WAGES. 
BY WHEELBARROW. 

I satp a few days ago that although my wages had 
nominally increased from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
in the last thirty years, it had not swollen in pro- 
portion to the cost of living, and that I find it harder 
to live now than in 1859. I acknowledge myself a little 
confused and doubtful about it, since a great Chicago 
editor has contradicted me in his testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor. He as- 
sures me that I entirely mistake the cause of my pov- 
erty ; that it is not because I do not get wages enough, 
but because I don’t save what I get, but squander it 
in luxury, and tobacce, and beer. Well, if I should 
save all of it, and never spend acent, it would take 
me more than a thousand years to become as rich as 
that editor ; therefore, I prefer the evidence of my own 
home and my own pockets to the opulent moralizing 
of this economical philosopher. In his tenderness for 
the workingman, he travels all the way to New York 
to impress upon the committee the prudent maxim of 
one Dr. Benjamin Franklin, that “a penny saved is a 
penny earned.” 

This editor is one of those philanthropists who pay 
fifty cents for a dollar’s worth of work, and make up 
the balance in good advice from Poor Richard’s alma- 
nac. The question is not what we do with our money, 
but do we get what fairly belongs to us? As for beer, 
I have never read any more glowing tributes to the 
virtues of it than I have found in the editorial columns 
of that very editor’s newspaper. No doubt it would be 
a good thing if all poor men would abandon beer, and 
it might be a good thing too if all rich men would take 
the pledge of Sir John Falstaff to “eschew sack and 
live cleanly,” but this is a matter of morals and pru- 
dence to be decided by the freewill of each person for 
himself, rich and poor alike. It is not a question of 
wages. In the inventory of the great qualities of a 
certain President of the United States I find recorded 
his boundless capacity for champagne. I think it would 
have been better for him if he had never drank cham- 
pagne; but that is no affair of mine. Mr. Editor will 
not be allowed to confuse the wages question with the 
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beer question, for each must be discussed on its own 
merits, and decided by itself. 

Speaking for myself, I have long since abandoned 
the use of beer, and all other intoxicating drinks ; first, 
because I couldn’t afford to buy them, and secondly, 
because I am stronger and healthier without them. 


As for tobacco, I am still undecided as to whether its 


use is hurtful or beneficial. Of course cigars are be- 
yond my reach, but a pipe of tobacco has a soothing 
influence upon me, and the expense of it is nothing in 
comparison with the solace it brings. I havea fancy 
that to a certain extent it has the virtue of appeasing 
hunger. No doubt a doctor could easily show me that 
I am wrong in this opinion, but I have always noticed 
that whenever I have abandoned the use of tobacco I 
have been hungrier than I was before, so that I really 
believe the cost of it is more than balanced in the sav- 
ing of bread. It maybe replied to this that smoking 
must therefore be injurious, as it weakens appetite, 
but this is no argument in my case, because of all hu- 
man blessings a good appetite is the smallest benefit 
to me. I have no use for it. I can stand the expense 
of tobacco much better than the expense of a good 
appetite. 


But I began to write about wages, and have per- 


mitted that editor to switch me off to the side-track of 
beer. I said that I was getting a dollar and a half a 
day. That’s what they tell mel get, but I have my 
doubts about it. Dol really get it? Last week I 
earned nine dollars exactly—nine silver dollars. I 
spent them for groceries ; did I get nine dollars’ worth ? 
I suspect that I did not. I believe I was cheated in 
the weight of the dollars, but I am quite sure that the 
grocer didn’t cheat himself in the weight of the gro- 
ceries, and | fear that I only got in goods the value of 
the silver in the dollars that I paid for them. They 
tell me that the quantity of silver in a dollar is worth 
eighty.,cents in gold, and no more; if so, then my 
wages .is only one dollar and twenty cents a day in 
gold. This isa frightful discount, and it goes far to 
explain the reason why my dollar and a half a day is 
not so much to me as a dollar a day was in the olden 
time, because the extra twenty cents is not half enough 
to cover the extra cost of life. | 

I suspect that this twenty per cent. on our wages 
is a tax upon labor, which goes all into the pockets of 
capital—a tribute to monopoly—every dollar of which 
is profit. I believe that this twenty per cent. furnishes 
the capital stock of all the national banks in the coun- 
try, and that it largely contributes to the unjust dis- 
tribution of wealth, which is the reproach of our 
statesmanship, and a menace to the life of our institu- 
tions. It widens the social difference between the 
rich man and me until we scowl at one another—I at 
him with envy, and he at me with fear. It is making 


‘and no more, I can get eighty cents’ worth of coffee 


castes and class distinctions in this country that some 
day will come together with a crash like thunder, as 
they did in France in 1789. A dollar and a half a day 
in silver for me, and ten thousand dollars a day in 
gold for Mr. Vanderbilt, is illogical in a state of society 
pretending to recognize the equality of us both ; it is 
the illegitimate offspring of capital and polluted law. 
I must have more and he must have less, or the 
strained ligament that holds society together will 
break. Not by confiscation, nor by physical violence, 
will the change come—at least in our day—but it will 
come that way in the next generation, unless the moral 
forces now at work shall establish capital and labor on 
a more friendly and equitable basis, unless our social 
system shall be arranged on juster principles, insuring 
a fairer division of the profits of labor between the 
employer and the employed. 

I mentioned my suspicions about the silver dollar 
to a friend who understands monetary science better 
than I do, and he assured me that my argument was 
all unsound, because based on the fallacy that dollars 
of different metals were of unequal value, and the 
additional fallacy that if I should not be paid in the 
cheaper metal I should be paid in the dearer one at 
the same rate of wages. He told me that all dollars 
are of equal value by decree of Congress. He proved 
his case by the practical test of a dollar’s worth of 
sugar, which was the same in quantity, whether paid 
for in paper, or silver; or gold. As he brought the 
proof of his argument to actual demonstration, I was 
compelled to yield, but I was not satisfied, although 
the coucrete evidence of a dollar’s worth of sugar was 
palpable as a church or a barn.’ 

I learn by object lessons when I learn anything at 
all, because my mind soon tires with metaphysics and 
abstract reasoning. In that way I tried to solve the 
puzzle by the actual experiment of a silver dollar 
which I paid out the other day for coffee. It was a 
bright, good-looking dollar, with stars and other na- 
tional emblems upon it to give it character, and the 
positive statement that it might be depended upon as 
“one dollar.” If any suspicion of short weight, or 
fraud, or adulteration attached: to it, such suspicion 
immediately vanished on the discovery that it was a 
religious dollar, inscribed with the legend “In God We 
Trust.’ Not to trust in a pious dollar such as that. 
would be to lack faith like an infidel ; but, after all, I 
believe that it did not buy me a dollar’s worth of cof- 
fee. As I walked over to the store I said to myself : 
“Does it make any difference whether this coin is 
called a dollar, or a florin, or a doubloon? Will it buy 
me.any more coffee than the worth of.the silver in it ? 
The grocer buys his coffee in Brazil, and he pays for 
it in gold; if this coin is worth eighty cents in gold 
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for it, and no more; unless the government steps in 
and agrees to make up the difference between the value 
of the cheap dollar and the dear one. If the eighty 
per cent. dollar and the hundred per cent. dollar have 
equal purchasing power, it must be because in some 
way or other the government promises to redeem 
the cheaper coin. Unless this promise of redemption 
can be found somewhere in the fiscal machinery of 
the government, I could not possibly get more than 
_ eighty cents worth of coffee for my silver dollar. There 
is no political economy in the world that will convince 
me that the grocer could afford to give me any more. 
I know that Aladdin gave a new lamp for an old one, 
and got the best of the bargain, but that was an ex- 
ceptional case, the only one in history. Similar good 
luck is not likely to happen in our day. The transmu- 
tation of metals has not been done yet, and until it is 
done we need not expect to buy a hundred cents’ worth 
of coffee for eighty cents’ worth of silver. I think I 
am cheated in the dollars I get for my work. 


THE ONENESS OF THE PHENOMENAL AND THE 
NOUMENAL. 

Wuat we call things, what we call our personality, 
our Self, our Ego, are merely abstract concepts that we 
have formed for the purpose of distinguishing them 
from other things. Words serve the practical purpose 
of orientation among the innumerable phenomena of 
nature. Absolutely considered, and independent of 
their properties, things neither exist, nor do we our- 
selves. Properties are parts of a thing, abstracted 
from it in thought. Some, and in fact very many, of 
these properties are only separable in thought, and not 
in reality, from things; while the totality of all prop- 
erties constitutes the thing entire. Most of the words, 
by which we designate things, are furthermore shifting 
concepts. We retain the same word, even when parts 
or properties of a thing, it may be, have fallen away 
or when new ones are added. The rose-bush in the 
garden continues the same rose-bush, even after we 
have engrafted another species into its stem; it has 
merely lost certain properties and acquired new ones. 
A hat without a band and trimming is still a hat, and 
an old hat with a new band and new trimming con- 
tinues to be the same hat to us. Only when the change 
made is very great do we cease to designate the ob- 
ject by the old name. 

We ourselves remain ourselves, although continu- 
ally changing, in body as well as in mind. Of our 
world of ideas, various parts fade away, or are wholly 
forgotten, while with new experiences new thoughts 
continually grow from the old ones. 

In order completely to understand a thing, we must 
know it in its relation to other things. The character 
of a table is constituted not only by its shape, but also 
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by its purpose to serve people asa table. Without 
this purpose, properly considered, a table would zo/ 
be atable. A stone, for instance, that has been acci- 
dentally shaped into the form of a table by the grind- 
ing action of a glacier, is no table. The surroundings 
in which a table serves the purpose of a table, thus 
belong to the table as a property which we cannot 
separate from it. We must learn to understand every- 
thing, therefore, not as the expression of something 
having a separate, absolute existence, that lies con- 
cealed behind its realities, but as a part of the All. 

* Our bodies, of themselves, and apart from all else, 
would not be able to exist. Without the pressure of 
the atmosphere, we would burst asunder, while the air 
surrounding us belongs most intimately to our lungs. 
A recent scientist has called the kitchen an extension 
of our chewing and digesting apparatuses. And cor- 
rectly. But also the fields upon which grow the corn 
that miller and baker convert into bread for us, belong 
to our Selves. In reality, the whole world is a part of 
our being, and the manifestation of our existence is 
conditioned wholly by the relations in which we stand 
to the outer world. 

This holds good not only of our physical, but still 
more so of our spiritual existence. Our soul is made 
up of perceptions and ideas. The objects of our per- 
ceptions and our thoughts acquire thereby a relation 
to our Self; they become parts of the Self, which in 
the event of a change also transform the corresponding 
parts of the Self. 

The closer the connection is in which a thing stands 
to us, the more it appears as a part of our being. The 
skilled violin-player feels his violin, as though it were 
a part of his body. He controls it, indeed, as an acro- 
bat does his limbs. A benumbed limb which no longer 
pains, on the contrary, appears as a foreign body that 
does not belong to us. The captain of a com- 
pany conducts his troops, as an engineer controls his 
engine. The engine becomes a part of the engine- 
driver, the company a part of the captain, and the au- 
dience a part of the speaker. Everything it is true, 
rests upon reciprocity. The speaker in his turn is a 
part of the audience. Language is the bond of union; 
in language speaker and audience are one. The 
speaker must speak the language of his audience, and 
the audience must understand the language that he 
speaks. So the engineer is part of the locomotive and 
he must be familiar with it; in other words, a picture 
of the locomotive must exist as a living nerve-structure 
in his brain. 

Although we are, in fact, distinct individuals, 
distinguished from each other by an “I” or a “you,” 
by a “he” ora “she”; yet when closely scrutinized, 
the “you” of our friends and enemies is a part our 
own Self. In every way the “I,” “you,” “he,” “she,” 
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and “we” are parts of a great whole; and human so- 
ciety with its social and political institutions, with its 
ethical ideas and ideals, is only possible because these 
“you's” are but little distinct from the “I’s.” That 
our life and property in general is safe, that we buy 
and sell, marry and are given in marriage, that the 
laws are observed, and that in ordinary circumstances 
we hold intercourse with one another mutually trusting 
in our honest intentions; that, too, we struggle and com- 
pete with one another and try our best to maintain our 
places in the universal aspiration onward:—all this is 
only possible because we are parts of the same hu- 
manity and the children of the same epoch, possessing 
the same ideas of right and wrong, and bearing within 
ourselves in a certain sense the same souls. 

Could some evil spirit, over night, change our souls 
into those of savages and cannibals, or even into those 
of the robber-knights of the middle ages, all our sa- 
cred laws, all our constables, all the police power of 
the State would be of no avail: we would inevitably 
sink back to the state of civilization in which those 
people existed. But could a God ennoble our souls, 
so that the sense of right and reason.became still more 
purified in every heart, then better things would re- 
sult spontaneously and much misery and error would 


vanish from the earth. 
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AnpD the God that can accomplish that, lives indeed 
—not beyond the clouds, but here on earth, in the 
heart of every man and woman. An absolute God 


exists as little as an absolute soul or an absolute | 


thing. We no longer believe in ghosts, and an abso- 
lute God, just as an absolute soul is not distinguish- 
able at all from a ghost. | 

By God we understand the order of the world, 
that makes harmony, evolution, aspiration, and mor- 
ality possible. This God is no transcendental thing, 
existing of itself, enthroned above the clouds; he is 
immanent, and lives in the hearts of men as their 
good-will, their honor, their conscience, their ideal, 
or however else we may please to distinguish it. 

The belief in a transcendental God, from lack of 
clearer ideas, long served our forefathers to symbolize 
this immanent God. Therefore we will not vilify the 
old views; they after all contain a great truth. We 
shall treat them with reverence, notwithstanding we 
reject them. To us the idea of a God, absolutely ex- 
isting, has become a superstition; but all the more 
have we thus come to know the meaning of the God 
we have abstracted from the reality of the world and 
from the life of our heart. In this sense, the Faust of 
Goethe speaks: : 


‘* The God that in my breast is owned 
Can deeply stir the inward sources, 
The God above my powers enthroned 
He cannot change external forces."’ 
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The idea of a transmundane God, a God of itself, 
would be an attempt to create ‘a noumenon in the 
positive sense,’ (as Kant calls it) which is inadmissi- 
ble. There is no reality corresponding to it. How- 
ever, the idea of a God as the possible presence of a 
moral law in the world to which we have to conform, 
is a conception of pure thought which involves no self- 
contradiction. It would be (to use Kant’s expression 
again) ‘a noumenon in the negative sense,’ the use of © 
which is admissible and even indispensable for arriv- 
ing at general conceptions. The idea of God in this 
sense, it will be found, has some realities correspond- 
ing to it, just as much as the quality of heaviness or 
weight corresponds to our conception of gravity. The 
God outside of the world is an anthropomorphism, and 
is as sucha remnant of former ages. Monism leads 
us to the purer and loftier idea of an immanent God. 

Goethe says: | | 


‘What were a God who from the outside stirred 
So that the world around his finger whirred? 
He from within the Universe must move, 
Nature in Him and Him in nature prove. 

Thus all that in him lives and moves and is 
Will ne’er his power and his spirit miss."’ 


Agnosticism believes that the substance of these 
spirits, things absolute, as well as their existence, is 
an inscrutable mystery of which we can know noth- 
ing. Monism goes a step beyond this. According 
to Monism, the division of the world into know- 
able things, as appearing in their operations, and into 
absolutely unknowable things held to exist behind or 
in phenomena, is an untenable and self-contradictory 
dualism. Monism rejects altogether the ghost-illusion 
of existence absolute, and constantly keeps in mind 
that every thing is a part only of the All, and that 
every natural process is only an aspect of the entire 
indivisible existence of the universe. We, too, area 
part of the eternal All in which we live, move, and 
have our being. P. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. _ 


DREAMS, SLEEP, AND CONSCIOUSNESS. 
To the Editor of Tue Open Court:— 

Tue scholarly article entitled ‘‘ Dreams, Sleep, and Conscious- 
ness," which appeared in a late number of your paper, recalls 
a reminiscence of my own which seems to confirm Dr. Gould's 
opinion, that sensory communication may be had directly with 
(the organ of?) consciousness without connection or communication 
by means of the ordinary senses of preception. Perhaps Dr. Gould's 
theory of the manner in which this takes place may be modified by 
subsequent research, but the fact itself can scarcely be questioned. 

Some years ago I was living in a California mining-town of 
several thousand inhabitants. The greater part of the town con- 
sisted of frame buildings packed closely together, offering the most 
favorable conditions for the rapid spread of fire, and the total de- 
struction of the town, should fire once gain a headway. This fact 
was fully appreciated and several volunteer fire-companies were 
equipped by the citizens. It is hardly necessary to say that every 
ear was alert for the clang of the fire-bell, and at its first sound 
there was an instant gathering of volunteers. 
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One night in midsummer, after I had been several hours in 
bed, my usually dreamless sleep was suddenly disturbed by a vivid 
dream of fire. I saw the flames break out from the roof of the 
building, and, in my dream, ran to the engine-house and pulled 
vigorously at the ropes that sounded the alarm-bell. The result- 
ing clangor was so loud that it awakened me, but the sound which 
I heard in my dreams was not a dream-fancy,—it was the actual 
ringing of the bell and my first act of comsciousness was the per- 
ception of this fact. 

Now, it is incredible that a chance dream of fire could have 
occurred at such an opportune moment. Such a coincidence is, 
of course, possible, but as improbable as the chance coincidence 
of certain Fraunhofer lines with the spectrum of iron. It is far 
more reasonable to suppose that the strokes of the bell reached 
my consciousness first by some other channel than the auditory 
nerves. The vibratory impact aroused consciousness, — perhaps 
imperfectly, but still more faithfully than in the case of Dr. Gould 
and his Thomas cat. In the latter case consciousness was lured into 
the belief that the discordant caterwauling was the sweetest of 
music; in the former, there was no deception. The first alarm 
struck upon my consciousness was the alarm of Fire! In this in- 
stance Consciousness was in the wrong as to locality and surround- 
ings—for while the dream-fire was consuming the school-house on 
the hill, the real fire was in an unoccupied building some distance 
away— but it was not deceived as to the fact. 

Dr. Gould mentions also another peculiar feature which per- 
haps may be reckoned among dream-phenomena—namely, the 
dream of impending danger which leads to the conscious necessity 
of awakening. This condition, which is usually brought about by 
an interruption of the function of some nerve-trunk is one of which 
most people have an experience at some time or other in life, and 
all who have passed through it can bear testimony to the energy 
spent in rousing the body into action. Dr. Gould premises his 
description of this phenomena with the statement that he lies 
prone upon his back and then says he can at first move only one 
or two fingers, or perhaps sway his head. In my own experience, 
while the general conditions are the same, the manifestations are 
different. I invariably sleep on my side, and in the process of 
awakening, begin by moving the foot of the upper limb. I am 
not able to move head or hands in the least, and the reason is the 
same as in Dr. Gould's case. The stimulation of the motor nerve- 
centers, although to consciousness the result of a tremendous ex- 
penditure of energy, is but a slight one—hardly more than suffi- 
cient, in fact, to perform its work. Directed by consciousness, it 
must therefore exert its effort in that part of the body, which, be- 
cause of its position, is most easily moved, or in the least con- 
strainment of position. 

In both of the instances noted, the facts show that conscious- 
ness may act and react without the intermediation of the lower 
centers. In the case of the fire-alarth, consciousness was aroused 
and received a message through the sensory fibers; in the night- 
mare it was on the gui vive, putting forth almost superhuman 
efforts to stimulate the inert and irresponsive motor centers into 
action. J. W. Repway. 


SCIENCE AND WORSHIP. 
To the Editor of Tur Oren Court:— 


Tue whole field of inquiry seems to me capable of being em- 
braced in this sentence, /. ¢., nature exists; what are its compo- 
nent parts; what is the action of the parts separately and collect- 
ively ? This, science devotedly investigates ; but when some rashly 
jump to the conclusion that Nature, having parts + ; and the parts, 
action y z; therefore Nature is not created by God ; is there not-a 
manifest non-sequitur? To me it seems so (I am not in any 


sense one of the scientific circle, but only an amateur student of 


philosophy). 


Then the question also arises how did blind Nature 
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change the mode of producing life—there must have been a first 
life, therefore but one life even on the atheist’s hypotheses? How 
came it, then, that life is now produced by the sexes? Now Jesus 
Christ does not say ‘‘Come all ye men of learning and I will dem- 
onstrate the doctrine of the Holy Trinity.” So say Aristotle, 
Plato, and all human philosophers, with regard to their doctrines. 
But Christ says: I am God the Creator and Sovereign Lord of 
Heaven and Earth and therefore I require, command under pen- 
alty, that you shall believe My Word. The issue is then simple 
and direct. Christ is God ; or He is a fraud. 

There is just as much, and more, opportunity of displaying 
profound learning in praising God through His works as there is 
in bluntly opposing God. There can be no conflict between rea- 
son and the revelation once delivered to the saints. 

Yours truly, 


LINCOLN, NEB. MICHAEL CORCORAN: 


[Concerning ‘the idea of God" and its relation to Nature, we 
refer the reader to the editorial of this number and to the pam- 
phlet ‘‘ The Idea of God" (Open Court Pustisnine Co.). 

If Christ had spoken as is quoted above, it is more than 
doubtful whether he would ever have been worshiped as a savior. 
Christ said according to Matthew xi. 28: ‘‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest."—Eb. } 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER XXX1/1. 
C-ESARIAN INSANITY IN THE HUMMEL FAMILY, 


Mr. Haun was walking by the side of his garden 
fence, his soul filled with gratitude; but as this was | 
prevented from escaping through the usual outlet of 
friendly speech, it compelled him to take refuge in 
those chambers of his mind in which he kept the plans 
for the beautifying of his garden. His noble-hearted 
opponent was about to celebrate his birthday; this 
Mr. Hahn discovered in a roundabout way. On this 
day he might perhaps be able to show him some se- 
cret token of esteem. The greatest treasures in Mr. 
Hahn’s garden were his standards and bush roses of 
every size and color,—splendid flowers which bloomed 
almost the whole year, and were much admired by 
the passers-by. They were all in pots. These roses 
he determined to dedicate as a quiet mark of homage 
to Mr. Hummel. 

This thought occasioned Mr. Hahn happy hours. 
The park-keeper, whose house stood at the limit 
of the city by the river, had a little boat; this Mr. 
Hahn borrowed secretly for a few hours in the night. 
Before the early dawn of morning, on the birthday of 
his enemy, he slipped out of the house, rowed the 
pots in the boat to the small steps which led from the 
water-side into the garden of Mr. Hummel; he glided 
with his loved roses to the circular bed, arranged them 
noiselessly according to their numbers, planted each 
separately,and changed the desert spot into a blooming 
parterre of roses. When the sparrows in the gutters 
twittered out their first querulous abuse, he had 
smoothed down the earth in the bed with a small rake. 


* Translation copyrighted. 
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He cast a look of pleasure on his work, and another on 
the still dusky outline of the house, within which Mr. 
Hummel still slept, unprepared for the surprise of the 
morning, and then glided with his spade and empty 
pots into his boat, rowed himself up to the house of 
the park-keeper, and concealed himself and his garden 
utensils on his own ground before the first rays of the 
rising sun painted his chimney with roseate colors. 
Mr. Hummel entered his sitting-room at the usual 


hour, received with good-humor the congratulations of 


his ladies, looked graciously at the birthday cake which 
wife Philippine had placed with his coffee, and at the 
travelling-bag which Laura had embroidered for him, 
took his newspaper in his hand, and prepared himself 
by participation in the political concerns of men in 
general, for the business of his own life. When 
towards the middle of the day he returned from the 
office, and the Doctor entered his room to offer his 
congratulations, a dark cloud gathered on the sunny 
countenance of the master of the house, and lightning 
flashed from under his ambrosial eyebrows. 

“What, Saul among the prophets! Are you come 
to fetch a lost ass back to your father’s house? We 
cannot accommodate you. Or are you going to de- 
liver a lecture upon the language of the orang-outang 
in the land of the cocoas ? 

“My lectures have not caused you any trouble so 
far,” replied the Doctor. “I have not come in order 
that your hospitable politeness should take the trouble 
to entertain those present by the outpouring of your 
good humor. I have already expressed to you my 
wish never to be the object of it.”’ 

“Then defend yourself if you can,’”’ cried Hummel. 

“Tam only prevented,” replied the Doctor, “by 
consideration for those present from giving you in 
your own house the answer which you seem to wish.” 

“IT should be sorry if you were placed at any 
disadvantage in my house,”’ replied Hummel. “I pro- 


pose to you, therefore, to put yourself on an equal 


footing with me, by remaining in your own house and 
putting your head out of the window. I will do the 
same ; we can then sing out to one another across the 
street, like two canary birds.” 

“But as I am here now,” said the Doctor, with a 
bow, “I claim to be allowed to eat this piece of birth- 
day cake in peace among friendly faces.” 

“Then I beg of you to resign the sight of my face 
without overpowering sorrow,” replied Hummel. 

He opened the door into the garden, and went down 
the steps discontentedly. While still at a distance 
he saw the young group of roses smiling innocently in 


_ the light of the sun. He walked round the spot, shook 


his head, and invited his ladies into the garden. 
“Which of you got this idea?” he asked. 
The ladies showed such lively surprise that he was 


convinced of their innocence. He called to the old 
storekeeper and the book-keeper. All showed entire 
ignorance. The countenance of Mr. Hummel became 
gloomy. 

‘‘ What does this mean? Some one has slipped in 
here while we were asleep. Night garden-work is not 
to my taste. Who has ventured to enter my property 
without permission? Who has brought in these pro- 
ducts of nature?” 

He went restlessly along the side of the water,: be- 
hind him followed Spitehahn. The dog crept down the 
steps to the water, smelt at a bit of brown wood which 
lay on the last step, came up again, turned towards 
the house of Mr. Hahn, and set up his back like a cat, 
mockingly, and madea snarling noise. It meant as 
clearly as if he had spoken the friendly words, “I wish 
you a pleasant meal.” 

“Right,” cried Hummel ; “ the intruder has left the 
handle of the rudder behind. The brown handle be- 
longs to the boat of the park-keeper. Take it over to 
him, Klaus. I demand an answer; who has ventured 
to bring his boat alongside here?”’ 

The storekeeper hastened away with the piece of 


‘wood, and brought back the answer with an embar- 


rassed air: | 

“Mr. Hahn had borrowed the boat in the night.”’ 

“If there are forebodings,” cried Hummel, angrily, 
“this was one. This nocturnal prowling of your father 
I forbid under all circumstances,” he continued, to the 
Doctor. 

“1 know nothing of it,” rejoined the Doctor. “If 
my father has done this, I beg of you, even if you do 
not value the roses, to be pleased with the good in- 
tention.” 

“] protest against every rose that may be strewed 
on my path,” cried Hummel. “ First we had poisoned 
dumplings, with evil intentions; and now rose leaves, 
with good ones. Your father should think of some- 
thing else than such jokes. The ground and soil are 
mine, and I intend to prevent roosters from scratch- 
ing here.”’ 

He charged wildly into the roses, seized hold of 
stems and branches, tore them out of the ground, and 
threw them into a confused heap. 

The Doctor turned gloomily away, but Laura has- 
tened to her father and looked angrily into his hard face. 

“What you have rooted up,” she exclaimed, “I will 
replace with my own hands.”’ 

She ran to acorner of the garden, brought some 
pots, knelt down on the ground, and pressed the stems 
with the little balls of earth into them as eagerly as 
her father had rooted them up. 

“] will take care of them,” she called out, to the 
Doctor ; “ tell your dear father that not all in our house 
undervalue his friendship.”’ 
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“Do what you cannot help,” replied Mr. Hummel, 
more quietly. “Klaus, why do you stand there on 
your hind legs staring like a tortoise? Why do you 
not help Miss Hummel in her garden-work. Then 
carry the whole birthday-present back again to the 
youthful flower-grower. My compliments, and he 
must in the darkness have mistaken the gardens. 


He turned his back upon the company, and went 
with heavy steps to his office. Laura knelt on the 
ground and worked at the ill-used roses with height- 
ened color and gloomy determination. The Doctor 
helped silently. He had seen his father behind the 
hedge, and knew how deeply the poor man would feel 
this latest outburst on the part of his adversary. Laura 
did not desist till she had put all the flowers as well 
as possible into the pots ; then she plunged her hands 
into the stream, and her tears mixed with the water. 
She led the Doctor back to the room ; there she wrung 
her hands, quite beside herself. 


“ Life is horrible; our happiness is destroyed in . 


this miserable quarrel. Only one thing can save you 
and me. You are a man, and must find out what can 
deliver us from this misery.” 

She rushed out of the room; the mother beckoned 
eagerly to the Doctor to remain behind, when he was 
on the point of following. 

‘‘She is beside herself,” cried Fritz. ‘What do 
her words mean? What does she desire of me ?”’ 


The mother seated herself on the sofa, embarrassed 
and full of anxiety, cleared her throat, and twisted at 
her sleeves. 

“T must confide something to you, Doctor,’’ she 
began, hesitatingly, “‘ which will be very painful to us 
both ; but I know not what to do, and all the repre- 
sentations that I make to my unhappy child are in 
vain. Not to conceal anything from you,—it is a strange 
freak,—and I should have thought such a thing im- 
possible.”’ 

She stopped and concealed her face in her pocket- 
handkerchief. Fritz looked anxiously at the disturbed 
face of Mrs. Hummel. A secret of Laura’s that he 
had for weeks foreboded was now to fall destructively 
on his hopes. 

“IT will confess all to you, dear Doctor,” continued 
the mother, with many sighs. “Laura esteems you be- 
yond measure, and the thought of becoming your wife 
—I must say it in confidence—is not strange or disa- 
greeable to her. But she hasa fearful idea in her 
head, and I am ashamed to express it.”’ 


“Speak out,” said the Doctor, in despair. 
“ Laura wishes you to elope with her.” 
Fritz was dazed. 
“It is scarcely for a mother to express this wish 
to you, but I do not know how to do otherwise.”’ 
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“ But where to?” cried the Doctor, quite aghast. 

‘That is the most painful part of all, as you your- 
self must acknowledge. What put the idea into her 
head, whether poetry, or reading about the great world 
in the newspapers, I know not. But to her frame of 
mind, which is always excited and tragic, I can oppose 


~ no resistance. I am afraid to impart it to my husband. 


I conjure you to do what you can to calm my child. 
Her feelings are wounded, and I can no longer resist 


_ the inward struggle for this young heart.” 


‘‘T beg permission,” replied the Doctor, “to speak 
immediately with Laura on the subject.” 

Without waiting for the mother’s answer, he has- 
tened up the stairs to Laura’s room. He knocked, but 
receiving no answer, opened the door. Laura was 
sitting by her writing-table, sobbing violently. 

‘‘Dear, sweet Laura,” exclaimed the Doctor, “I 
have been speaking with your mother; let me know 
all.” 

Laura started. 

“Every warm feeling is rejected with scorn, every 
hour that I see you is embittered by the hostility of 
my father. The heart of the poorest maiden palpi- 
tates when she hears the voice of the man she loves: 
but I must ask, is that the happiness of love? When 
I do not see you I am in anxiety about you, and when 
you come to us I feel tormented, and listen with terror 
to every word of my father. I see you joyless and cast 
down. Fritz, your love for me, makes you unhappy.” 

“Patience, Laura,” said the Doctor; “let us per- 
severe. My confidence in your father’s heart is greater 
than yours. He will gradually reconcile himself to me.’” 

“Yes, after he has broken both our hearts; even 
great love is crushed by constant opposition. I cannot, 
amidst the wrangling of our hostile families, become 
your wife; the narrow street and the old hatred are 
destructive to me. I have often sat here lamenting 
that I was not a man who could boldly battle for his 
own happiness. Listen to a secret, Fritz,” she said, 
approaching him, again wringing her hands; “here I 
am becoming haughty, malicious, and wicked.” 

“TI have observed nothing of that kind,” replied 
Fritz, astonished. 

“I conceal it from you,” exclaimed Laura; “but I 
struggle daily with bad thoughts, and I am indifferent 
to the love of my parents. When my father pats my 
head, the devil cries within me he had better let it 
alone. When my mother admonishes me to have pa- 
tience, her talk secretly irritates me, because she uses 
finer words than are necessary. I hate the dog, so that 
I often beat him without cause. The conversation at 
the Sunday dinner, the stories of the old actor, and the 
eternal little tittle-tattle of the street appear insup- 
portable to me. I feel that I am an odious creature, 
and I have frequently in this place wept over and 
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hated myself. These bad fits are ever recurring and 
become more overpowering. I shall never be better 
here: where we live under a curse, like two spoiled 
children. We sink, Fritz, in these surroundings! Even 
the loving care of parents ceases to make one happy— 
the anxiety that one should not wet one’s feet, thatone 
should wear woolen stockings, and have cakes and 
sugar plums on a Sunday—is one to go through all 
this every year of one’s life?”’ 

She hastily opened her journal, and held out to him 
a bundle of poems and letters. | 

‘Here are your letters ; through these I have learnt 
to love you, for here is what I revere in you. Thus 
would I always have you be. When, therefore, | 
think of what you have to go through between our 
houses and to bear from my father, and when | ob- 
serve that you wear a double shawl under every rough 
blast, I become anxious and worried about you ; and | 
see you before me as a pampered book-worm, and my- 


_ self as a little stout woman with a large cap and an in- 


significant face, sitting before the coffee cups, talking 
over the daily passers by, and this thought oppresses 
my heart.” 

Fritz recognized his letters. He had long felt cer- 
tain that Laura was his secret confidant, but when he 
now looked at the loved one who held up to him the 
secret correspondence, he no longer thought of the 
caprice which had occasioned him so much grief; he 
thought only of the true-heartedness and of the poetry 


of this tender connexion. 


“ Dear, dear Laura,’’ he exclaimed, embracing her ; 
‘“‘it seems as if two souls with which my heart had in- 
tercourse had become one, but you now divide me and 
yourself into human beings of daily life, and into 
higher natures. What has destroyed your cheerful 
confidence ?”’ 

“QOur difficulties, Fritz, and the sorrow of seeing 
you without pleasure, and hearing your voice without 
being elevated by it; you are with me, and yet further 
off from me than in those days when I did not see you 
at all, or only in the society of friends.”’ 

She released herself from his embrace. 

“Do you love me? and are you the man who has 
written these? Ifso, venture to withdraw me from 
this captivity. Begin a new'life with me. I will work 
with you and be self-denying; you shall see of what I 
am capable; I will think day and night of how I can 
earn our maintenance, that you may be undisturbed 
by petty cares in your learned work. Be brisk and 
bold, cast off your eternal caution, venture for once to 
do what others may look at askance.” 

“If I were to do it,” answered Fritz, seriously, “the 
risk would be small for me. For you the consequences 
may be such as you do not think of. How can you 
imagine that a rash determination can be good for you 


if it throws fresh discord into your soul, and burdens 
your whole life with a feeling of guilt towards others ?”’ 

“Tf I take upon myself to do what is wrong,” ex- 
claimed Laura, gloomily, ‘I do it not for myself alone. 
I fee] but too well that it is wrong, but I venture it for 
our love. Never will my father voluntarily lay my 
hand in yours. He knows that I am devoted to you, 
and is not so hard as to wish my unhappiness, but he 
cannot overcome his disinclination. One day he is 
compelled to acknowledge that you are the man to 
whom I ought to belong, the next the bitter feeling of 


sow hateful it is to him again returns, If you venture 


to defy him you will do what is really agreeable to him; 
show a strong will, and, though he may be angry, he 
will easily be appeased by your courage. He loves 
me,” she said in a low tone, “but ne! is fearfully hard 
to others, 

“Is he always so?” asked the Doctor. ‘It is clear 
the daughter does not know the full worth of her fa- 
ther. I should at thismoment be doing both him and 
you an injustice if I were to conceal from you what he 
wishes to keep secret. Listen, then: when my poor 
father was sitting by me in despair, your father en- 
tered our house and gave us in the most magnanimous 
way the means of averting the threatened blow. Do 
you not know that his sulkiness and quarrelsomeness 
are frequently only the expression of a rough humor?” 

Laura watched his mouth as if she wished to de- 
vour every word that fell from his lips. 

“Did my father do this?” she exclaimed, startled 
to the utmost, raising her arms towards heaven, and 
throwing herself down upon her writing-table. 

Fritz wished to raise her. 

“Leave me,” she entreated, passionately, “it will 
pass off. Iam happy. Leave me alone now, beloved 
one.”’ | 

The Doctor closed the door gently, and went down 
to the mother, who still sat on the sofa overwhelmed 
with anxiety, revolving in her mind, with motherly 
alarm, all the exciting scenes of an elopement. 


“1 beg of you,” he said, “not to worry Laura now 
by remonstrances. She-will regain her calmness. 
Trust to her noble heart.” 

With these wise words the Doctor endeavored to 
comfort himself. Meanwhile Laura lay supported 
against the chair, and thought over her injustice to 
her father. For years she had borne the sorrow which 
is bitterest to the heart of a child, and now the pres- 
sure was taken from her soul. At last she arose, drew 
out her diary, tore out one page after another, crum- 
pled up the leaves and threw them into the fire—a 
small sacrifice. She watched it till the last sparks 
flickered in the dark ashes, then she closed the stove 


and hastened out of the room. 
(To be continued.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

FirsT AND FUNDAMENTAL TruTHs. A Treatise on Metaphysics. 
Fames McCosh, D. D., LL. D., ete. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. 


The venerable and scholarly ex-President of. Princeton has set 
forth, in this neatly printed volume, the metaphysical principles in 
which his Realistic Philosophy culmjnates. Our readers are presum- 
ably acquainted with the teachings of Dr. McCosh, and have had 
occasion to admire his clear and lucid style of presentation. 
Although the positions upheld in the present work are substantially 
the same as those advanced in the author's former publications, 
the arrangement of the theses and the development of the same 
are in this instance altered to conform to the plan of the book. 
The work, in the words of the author, is to be ‘‘ regarded as the 
cope-stone” of what he has been able to doin philosophy. ‘I 
define Metaphysics," says Dr. McCosh, **as The Science of First 
and Fundamental Truths. I cherish the conviction that it may be 
made as clear and satisfactory as Logic, the science of discursive 
truth, has been, since the days of Aristotle. It shows us what we 
are entitled to assume and what we are not entitled to assume 
without mediate proof. It does so by opening to our view those 
primitive truths which at once claim our assent and furnish a sure 
foundation to all our knowledge ; which, like the primitive granite 
rocks, go down the deepest and mount the highest. * * * There 
are Objects, there are Truths, which are perceived Directly and 
Immediately ; this is not the case with the great body of our 
knowledge. * * * On the bare contemplation of these two 
straight lines we perceive that they cannot enclose a space, and on 
a surface being presented to us, that the shortest distance between 
these.two points in it is a straight line. Im order to convince us of 
these and innumerable such truths, we need no gathered experi- 
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ence, and we make no use of inference. * * * Our intuitions , 


look to ‘Things’ and the Relations of Things. * * * Our intui- 
tions look to single objects and not to abstract or general notions. 
* * * We can generalize our Intuitions and thus form Philosophic 
Principles. * * * Induction, by which is meant a Gathered and 
Systematic Observation, has a place in Metaphysics. This will 
seem to many an extraordinary position. It will be regarded by 
them as stripping philosophy of its crown and sceptre which place 
it above all the ordinary sciences. It seems to make our deeper 
thinking to have no other foundation than human observation, 
which must necessarily be limited. * * * If we would find 
what intuition is, we must carefully inspect it ; not, indeed, by the 
external senses, which cannot perceive it, but by the internal 
sense, that is self-consciousness. Not only so, but we must seek 
a scientific manner to find out the objects which it looks at and 
* makes known to us. In short, we have to construct the science of 
metaphysics by a process of inductive observation suited to the 
nature of the mental phenomena which are observed.” 

Apropos of the discussion in the present number of THz Open 
CourT, we may quote the following from Dr. McCosh, relative to 
the intuition of body by the senses: ‘‘ We know the Object as ex- 
isting or having being. * * * We look on each of the objects 
thus presented to us, in our organism or beyond it, as having an 
existence, a being, areality. Every one understands these phrases ; 
they cannot be made simpler or more intelligible by an explana- 
nation. We understand them because they express a mental fact 
which every one has experienced. We may talk of what we con- 
template in sense-perception being nothing but an impression, an 
appearance, an idea, but we can never be made to give our spon- 
‘taneous assent to any such statements. However ingenious the 
arguments which may be adduced in favor of the objects of our 
sense-perceptions being mere illusions, we find, after listening to 
them, and allowing to them all the weight that is possible, that we 
still look upon bodies as realities the next time they present them- 
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selves. The reason is, we know them to be realities, by a native 
cognition which can never be overcome.” MKPK, 


A FRIENDLY CORRESPONDENCE WITH Mr. GLADSTONE ABOUT 
Creeps. By Samuel Laing. London: Watts & Co., 17 John- 
son's Court Fleet Street. 


This little pamphlet of only nineteen pages is well worth 
reading. It is a concise expression of the issue between theological 
orthodoxy and agnostic unbelief. Mr. Gladstone had requested 
Mr. S. Laing to furnish him with a short summary of the negative 
creed and Mr. Laing complied with the wish of England's ex- 
premier. Mr. Gladstone shows again in his attitude that noble 
sincerity which distinguishes him in everything he does and says 
and writes.- But it is to be regretted that as a theologian he is not 
sufficiently familiar with the present state of things. He proves 
this in his article on the Field-Ingersoll controversy, where he de- 
fends propositions which have been given up even by orthodox 
scholars. Mr. Laing’s position can be briefly characterized as 
agnosticism, which says that we cannot know what is behind the 
veil of phenomena. The result of this negative creed is: ‘‘* * * 
There may be any/hing in the Unknowable, ‘behind the veil,’ for 
aught we know to the contrary. * * * Thus, if anyone tells me in 
general terms that there is a Heaven or Hell behind. the veil, I- 
reply, ‘It may be so; I do not know.’ But, if he attempts to de- 
fine them, and tells me that by going vertically upwards I shall 
meet the one, and by going vertically downwards the other, I reply, 
‘This is merely an erroneous guess ; it issimply impossible.’" Our 
criticism of this position appeared in the editorial of No. 82 of Tue 
Orpen Court, ‘‘ Phenomena and Noumena.” ~ We need not repeat 
it here. 


NOTES. 


The annual series of Mr. Chadwick's Sermons may be had 
for fifty cents. (George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street, Boston.) 


Prof. George B. Fisher, of Yale, contributes to the April 
Forum, areply to Cardinal Manning's attack upon our public 
school system. 


We have received a little pamphlet by Dr. G. M. Gould, 
‘‘Concerning Reflex Neuroses due to Eye-Strain.” (A/edical and 
Surgical Reporter.) 


In Scribner's for April, Charles Francis Adams, President of 
the Union Pacific, discusses in a very practical way the question 
of how to prevent railroad strikes. 


We have received from Mr. Peter McGill a rejoinder to 
Wheelbarrow’s remarks upon the strictures of his critics, which 
came too late for publication in the present number. 


The problem discussed by M. Binet, in his essay ‘‘ Sensation 
and the Outer World,” will be treated editorially in the next issue 
of THe Oren Court, under the title ‘' Idealism and Realism.” 


The ‘' Freethinkers’ Magazine " for April contains a full-page 
steel-plate portrait of Dr. K. R. Westbrook, President of the 
American Secular Union, and a likeness of J. J. McCabe, with 
full biographical sketches of each. 


Prof. Max Miiller's Address before the Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching, entitled ‘‘Some Lessons of An- 
tiquity,” has been published. Prof. Miiller maintains, apropos of 
the present tendency to denounce our university curricula as an- 
tiquated and useless, that it is the duty of all university teaching 
never to lose touch with the past. ‘‘It seems to me the highest 
aim of all knowledge to try to understand what is, by learning how 
it has come to be what it is. That is the true meaning of history, 
and that seems to me the kind of knowledge which schools and 
universities are called upon to cultivate and to teach.” 
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